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Ah! this is 
good whisky 


You want a whisky fragrant in the glass, velvet smooth 


on the palate —a whisky with a lingering glow that 
gladdens the inner man? You want 
White Horse! When you are jaded in 
body or mind, White Horse is a tonic, 
and when you are in lighter mood it 


X , \ puts a finer point on your enjoyment. 
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ITALY’S NAVAL CHIEF SURRENDERS THE TARANTO FLEET AT MALTA: 
THE ITALIAN ADMIRAL DZARA ON 


A GUARD OF HONOUR, AND ARE INSPECTED BY 


On Friday, September 10, silhouetted jet black against athe wide, red path of 
quivering light from the setting sun, the Italian Battle Fleet from Taranto steamed 
into Valetta’s spacious harbour, the two battleships *‘ Andrea Doria" and “ Giulio 
Cesare,"’ with five cruisers and two destroyers. As the famous British battleship 
“King George V."’, which had escorted the enemy fleet, passed through the lines in 
Valetta Harbour, the crews of each Italian warship stood to attention along the decks. 


BLUEBEJACKETS PROVIDE 
VALETTA QUAY. 


On the grey stone landing-quay a double line of spotlessly white-clad, stalwart British 
bluejackets stood stiffly to attention with fixed bayonets, a guard of honour provided as 
a gesture to the Italian Admiral now formally surrendering his fleet. Our picture 
shows Admiral Dzara, followed by his staff officers, saluting as he inspects the guard 
of honour, after which he was driven to Malta Naval H.Q. and met Admiral. of 
the Fleet Sir John Cunningham 


STALWART BRITISH 
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T the time of writing it looks as though a Second 
Front—if that is the right word or numeral 
for it—is eventuating more quickly than can have 
seemed likely either to the enemy or to our allies a 
few weeks ago. The Russian definition is a front 
which contains sixty or more German divisions in 
actual combat and so permanently frees the Eastern 
Front of their presence. This seems a reasonable 
enough definition ; it is presumably immaterial whether 
that Front is situated on the Mediterranean coast, 
northern France or on the littoral of the North Sea 
or even in all three, so long as it effectively holds the 
Germans in battle. A Second Front which 





By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


the soft under-belly of what was once the Axis, will 
try hard to fling the British and American armies 
back into the sea before they can build up impregnable 
strength. Short of a split in the Allied ranks, it is 
Germany’s only hope. It may have, passed for ever 
before these words reach print ; it may, on the other 
hand, remain an open and bloody issue for many 
weeks. But the forces against which the arrogant 
Rommel has now to fling himself or lose for ever ‘the 
last chance of regaining the initiative, are not the forces 
he would have had to contend against a year ago. 
They are seasoned and well-equipped troops, hardened 


Then, as now, a servile ally of our principal enemy, 
wearied by prolonged defeat and misgovernment and 
basely and contemptuously used by its senior partner, 
broke with the latter and appealed for aid and libera- 
tion to England. Then, as now, the soil of a 
Mediterranean peninsula afforded the one place in 
a conquered Europe where British 'sea power could 
establish permanently a British army to harass 
and wear down the conquering military Power. 
It was only the facility with which Britain could 
send supplies to its troops in Spain and Portugal 
and the difficulty which Napoleon had in supply- 

ing his that offset the advantage of 


only keeps hall-d-dosen or 'éven A Gilet, pe ee eee +. the latter's superior numbers and 
ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO: REPRODUCTIONS AND QUOTATIONS FROM 
“THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” OF SEPTEMBER 23, 


QUEEN VICTORIA’S VISIT TO BELGIUM. 


German divisions in action is not, in 
the long run, enough ; that is why Russian 
publicists professed themselves dissatisfied 
with the extent of the operations in 
North Africa and Sicily. Equally, a 
Second Front which should fail to 
occupy the enemy permanently, like the 
landing at Dieppe last autumn, would be 
of little real value to the Soviet armies. 
That is why a landing on the far side 
of the Straits of Dover in 1941 or 1942, 
repeatedly urged by ignorant enthusiasts 
in this country, could not have taken the 
then well-nigh intolerable weight off 
Russian shoulders. For the end of such 
a landing, in view of the striking force 
the Germans could bring to bear on it 
before a bridgehead could be established 
and supplies safely landed, could at that 
time only have been, at the best, a 
disastrous evacuation. The effect on 
Russian morale of a second Dunkirk, 
with the Germans hammering on the 
gates of Moscow or Stalingrad, might well 
have proved fatal. For it would have 
deprived the Soviet of all hope of British 
aid and the enemy of all fear of further 
diversions in the west. 








The British and American victories 
of the past eleven months and the 
collapse of Italy have almost im- 
perceptibly been making the Second 
Front a reality. If it does not in 
the full Russian sense yet exist, it 
is almost certain to do so in the 
* next few weeks, or, at most, months. 
And this is not taking into account 
the possibility, or even probability, 
of another Allied landing in Western 
or Northern Europe—the fall of that 
other fist of which Mr. Churchill 
spoke with such force and clarity 
from Canada. For either the Ger- 
mans must abandon Italy to the 
United Nations, leaving themselves 
to defend more than a thousand 
miles of coast and mountain from 
the Morea to the Riviera, or they 
must continue to give battle in Italy 
itself. Sooner or later they will be 
forced to fight with sixty divisions 

so soon, that is, as the British 
and Americans have landed a com- 
parable number of offensively trained 
and equipped troops. Their only 
hope is to drive the invaders into 
the sea and back to Sicily before 
they have consolidated their land- 
ings. If they cannot do that, Hitler must reconcile 
himself to the fact that his dreaded Second Front has 
taken shape. With the expanding forces and transport 
facilities of the United Nations, it is a Second Front 
which will presumably grow in extent and gravity 
week by week and month by month, By next spring, 
if not before, it may well have attained dimensions be- 
vond Hitler’s control, The day may even come when 
in one place and another— it will hold down and destroy 
more German divisions than the Eastern Front itself. 





It seems likely at the time of writing that Rommel, 
Supreme commander of the German armies defending 


QUEEN AND PRINCE ALBERT, 





“THE YOUNG 


The above engravings 





BELGIANS, WALKING ON THE SANDS AT OSTEND.” 





PRINCESS PROMENADING.” 


with their attendant. 


by adversity overcome and fortified by repeated vic- 
tory, led by proved, sagacious and brilliant com- 
manders and supported by immense and terrible air 
power. That Rommel and his men will fight violently 
and tenaciously is likely enough: Hitler's fall, and 
Germany's with him, would otherwise be imminent. 
But whether in the long run, whatever initial successes 
he may score, he will be able to fight to any useful 
purpose is another matter. 


The position has certain points of similarity with 
that created by our successful landings in the Spanish 
peninsula in the latter years of the Napoleonic Wars. 


1843. 


AND THE KING AND QUEEN OF THE 


wel 


“THE TWO PRINCES PROMENADING.” 


: rtray incidents during Queen Victoria’s visit to the King and Queen of the 
Belgians, following on her stay with the French King, illustrated in our last issue. 
Majesty On the arm of the King of the Belgians, followed by Prince Albert escorting the Queen of the 
Belgians, and a long retinue of important personages, walking on the sands at Ostend. Below, we have 
the young Belgiari Princess, ‘a beautiful child, enjoying the sea breezes on the sands, with her attendants, 
followed by a royal footman,” and next to her, an engraving of 
Brabant and the Count de Flandres, two fine, intelligent, curly-haired children, promenading in Ostend, 


Here we see her 


“the two young Princes, the Duke of 


interior lines. 


There is another point of similarity. 
In 1809, and again from 18r2 until final 
victory in 1814, France had not only to 
contend with Wellington’s forces in the 
Iberian peninsula ‘but with far greater 
Continental armies in Eastern Europe. 
The moment those forces took the offen- 
sive, as happened in 1812 after the failure 
of Napoleon’s march to Moscow, the 
British campaign in the south, however 
restricted in numbers, became a serious 
and ultimately decisive drain on French 
military strength. Moreover, since the 
British armies were steadily reinforced 
as this country, impregnable at sea, put 
more and more of her strength into land 
power, that drain grew in gravity. 
Napoleon, it will be remembered, called 
it the Spanish ulcer. Perhaps future 
historians may speak of Hitler’s Italian 
or North African ulcer. 


There ts one other point. The main- 
tenance of a British attack from the south 
instead of the north-west of Europe 
involves considerable difficulties in 
the way of transport. This was realised 
just as acutely by impatient publicists 
in the days of Perceval and Liverpool 
as in those of Churchill. Through- 
out the Peninsular War there was 
always a strong demand in this 
country for an abandonment or a 
slackening of the Spanish campaign 
for a major Second Front on the other 
side of the English Channel or North 
Sea. Such a Second Front was actually 
set up to help Austria in the autumn 
of 1809, when Wellington, with in- 
adequate forces, was fighting on the 
Madrid road at Talavera and in the 
hungry hills of Estramadura. But 
though a far larger British army was 
devoted to it than Wellington had 
at his disposal, and though it enjoyed 
far shorter lines of communication, 
the venture was as unfortunate as that 
of the Peninsula was successful. It 
went down to history by the melan- 
choly name of Walcheren. Three years 
later, when the Russians by their vic- 
tories had created a major problem for 
Napoleon in the east and Wellington 
was on the southern frontier of France, 
there was a further clamour for a 
} second British front in the Low 

Countries. And this, too, though 
attended by great hopes and commanded by one of 
Wellington's ablest generals, was a costly failure. The 
attack on Bergen-op-Zoom in March 1814 is not so 
much as mentioned in that great work, the ‘‘ Cambridge 
Modern History,” though it is remembered in the heroic 
annals of more than one famous British regiment. It 
was forgotten in the general celebrations at the fall of 
Napoleon. That fall was brought about primarily by 
two factors: Russia's martial prowess, and a British 
Second Front in a southern peninsula maintained by 
that sea power which from the very first day of the 
war had spelt--to the few with faith to see it— 
Napoleon's downfall. 
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BRITAIN’S 5°55 GUN-HOWITZER: A POWERFUL NEW ARTILLERY WEAPON. 


Drawn BY ouR SpeciaAL Artist, G. H. Davis, with Orrictat Co-OPERATION. 
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SOME DETAILS OF A DEVASTATING GUN WHOSE RANGE EXCEEDS EIGHT MILES AND WHICH OUTCLASSES ITS GERMAN COUNTERPART. 


In this drawing we are able to reveal some interesting details of Britain's new 
5°5-in. gun-howitzer, recently removed from the secret list. Designed (with its 
companion 4°5-in. gun) to nullify the lead in medium artillery held by Germany 
at the beginning of the war, the 5°5 can throw a 100-Ib. projectile with devastating 
effect at a maximum range of ovér eight miles, exceeding its German counterpart 
by nearly 1500 yards. The new gun, which has already proved outstandingly 
successful in action, weighs 1 ton 14 cwts. I qr. 13 Ibs., and has an over-all length 
of 14 ft. 3 in. A point of particular interest is the balancing gear, formed by 
dual spring compressors and designed to counteract muzzle preponderance caused 
by the cradle trunnions being behind the centre of gravity—a design which otherwise 
would make it difficult, if not impossible, to elevate the gun. It can be stated that 
this gear includes an internal screw whose lower end is protected hy leather 
collapsible covers, its upper portion being housed in tubes. Hand wheels are 





used for elevating and traversing, and a quick-release gear and loading tray are 
employed in lowering and reloading the gun. The single-motion breech mechanism, 
of the Asbury rotating type, can be locked or unlocked by rotation through one 
twelfth of a revolution. A lever to the right of the breech-block opens the breech 
by a downward pull; a second lever locks the breech. The propellant charge of 
the gun's 100-Ib. projectile is contained in a separate cartridge, the firing system 
being percussion. The recuperator containing the recoil system is of the hydro 
pneumatic type. The crew of the new 55 consists of about thirteen men, and a 
firing rate of about seven rounds a minute can be maintained. The gun has 
split trails, locked together for transit and spread for action, which are designed 
to give 45 degrees elevation, 5 degrees depression, and 30 degrees traverse lett or 
right. The gun travels on steel wheels provided with a very efficient braking 
system and shod with outsize pneumatic tyres blown to a pressure of 55 Ibs 
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VICE-ADMIRAL SIR A. U.@WILLIS, K.C:B., D.S.O. 


HEN Mr. Alexander, in a recent 

broadcast, told of the Navy's time 
of crisis in 1941 and early 1942, he men- 
tioned the names of several Flag Officers 
who had “grandly supported’ the 
Commander-in-Chief, Mediterranean, 
Admiral of the Fi€et Sir Andrew Cun- 
ningham, during one of the most difficult 
periods in the history of the Royal Navy. 
The portraits of these naval heroes of 
the Mediterranean appear above. The 
name of Rear-Admiral Vian is for ever 
linked with that of Malta, for it was 
he, in command of the Fighting Fifteenth 
Cruiser Squadron, who, ceaselessly at- 
tacked by units of the Italian Fleet and 
hordes of enemy aircraft, fought his way 
through to protect the merchant ships 
taking supplies to the beleaguered island. 
Vice-Admiral Sir A. U. Willis is the Flag 
Officer in command of the famous 
Force H, also mentioned by Mr. Alex- 
ander as having lost its invaluable 
aircraft-carrier, the * Ark Royal,"’ at the 
peak of our misfortunes in November 
and December 1941, Of the other officers 


who played such an important part in 
(Continued opposite. 
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VICE-ADMIRAL SIR H. BURROUGH, K.B.E., C.B., D.S.O. 
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VICE-ADMIRAL SIR ARTHUR L. ST. G. LYSTER, K.C.B., 


SE 


REAR-ADMIRAL SIR PHILIP VIAN, K.B.E., D.S.O. 


C.V.0., C.B.E., D.S.O. 


Continued 

keeping the Mediterranean open, Vice- 
Admiral Sir Harold Burrough is not yet 
posted to a new command; Admiral Sir 
James Somerville is C.-in-C., Eastern 
Fleet; Vice-Admiral Sir A. L. Lyster 
has a shore. appointment, and Rear- 
Admiral Vian’s appointment is not yet 
published. Vice-Admiral Sir Neville 
Syfret is a Lord Commissioner of the 
Admiralty and Vice-Chief of the Naval 
Staff. After his survey of that black 
period, Mr. Alexander closed his speech 
with these words: ** How the scene has 
changed from 1941. The balance of sea- 
power has been entirely altered. Not 
only is the Italian Fleét out of action 
but our naval forces are gallantly sup- 
ported by our American friends. 

We have come through dreadful periods 
in a manner which would have been 
impossible without the splendid work 
and production of our people at home. 
With the same spirit of devotion, we 
can ‘meet these great tasks with con- 
fidence and with tle unmistakable 
feeling that *‘ Hitherto hath the Lord 

helped us.’ "’ 
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A WORTHY SUCCESSOR TO NELSON: ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET SIR ANDREW CUNNINGHAM, G.C.B., D.S.0.. WHO, AT ONE 
TIME, HELD THE MEDITERRANEAN WITH ONLY THREE CRUISERS IN LIEU OF CAPITAL SHIPS. 


“Admiral of the Fleet, Sir Andrew Cunningham, by his resolute leadership and disclosures. At one time we only had three cruisers left in the Mediterranean, yet 
skill, has gained a notable place in our great naval history." This was the Admiral Cunningham held the area, supplied Malta, and fought and defeated 
tribute paid to the Mediterranean ©.-in-C. by Mr. Alexander during his recent everything he met. A very great Admiral and a worthy successor to Nelson 
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HROUGH- 

OUT the last 
war and after it, 
before and after 
America’s entry 
into this war, 
there has been 
(even amongst 
people who 
might have 
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WALTER LIPPMANN, THE AUTHOR OF 
“U.S. FOREIGN POLICY,” THE BOOK known better) 
REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE. great bewilder- 
Mr. Lippmann published his first book, ment in this 
‘““& Preface to Politics,” in 1912, and in country as to 
1914 he was one of the founders of the 
““New Republic.” .In i717 he was posted 
as assistant to the Secretary of War and, 
as a captain in the U.S. Army, he was 
attached to General Pershing’s headquarters. 
He was on the American Commission for 
the negotiation of peace. Since 1931 Mr. 
Lippmann has been special writer for the 
“New York Herald Tribune.” 


the nature and. motives of the 
policy of the United States regard- 
ing external affairs. Mr. Walter 
Lippmann, who has as wise a 
head as any man in America, and 
has not been afraid to discard 
old ideas as the result of experi- 
ence, has now produced a small, 
compact, crowded book in which 
he makes the whole position clear. 
America for a long time has had 
no foreign policy ; and her safety 
and the maintenance of the 
Monroe Doctrine have for a 
century depended on the strength 
of the British Navy. That that 
would be so was known to a few 
on both sides of the Atlantic when 
the doctrine was first formulated ; 
it was only by an unhappy acci® 
dent that it was not formulated 
as a joint declaration by Britain 
and the States. The realisation 
of it has for years been dawning on 
both sides of the Atlantic ; but it 
is as well that the blunt statement 
of the truth should come first from an 
American publicist of undisputed status 
and integrity. 

‘ Tsolation,’’ as a practical scheme, stopped 
in 1898 with the end of the war against Spain. 
Physical isolation, always impossible had a 
strong combination of Powers, Britain being 
out of action, cared to “‘ go for’’ the States, 
became palpably impossible with the inven- 
tion of the long-distance aeroplane. But for 
forty years the Americans have been fiercely 
divided about the acknowledgment of all this. 
‘The war with Spain left the United States 
with commitments in the Pacific 7000 miles 
west of California. The lack of a settled 
foreign policy made it impossible for the 
United States to liquidate the commitment 
by withdrawing from the Far Pacific or to 
fulfil the commitment by assuring the defence 
of the Philippines. The outbreak of the first 
world war in Europe precipitated an internal 
controversy in the United States about 
America’s rights and its interests, its duties, 
and its obligations. As a result of that division 
of opinion, the country was unable to prepare 
for that war even when American partici- 
pation had become probable, and it was 
unable to consolidate ‘the victory which it 
helped to win. During the twenty years which 
followed there was unending domestic con- 
troversy about foreign policy. This made 
the American Government as_ ineffective 
in preventing the second world war as it 
was in preparing for it. Now, under the 
spell cast by the coming elections of 1944, the 
country again finds itself unable to think 
clearly and to decide firmly what pdlicy it will follow 
in the settlement of the war."’ The “ spell of elections " 
is disastrous all the way round, IL see that the 
egregious Colonel McCormick is saying that Lord 
Louis Mountbatten has been given his command 
in order that General MacArthur may be occluded 
as a Presidential candidate—a nice way of promoting 





*” U.S. Foreign Policy.” By Walter Lippmann. With an 
tutraduction by D. W. Brogan. (Hamish Hamilton ; 6s.) 
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opened recently by Mr. Ernest Brown, Minister of Health. 
have a living-room, in which is a kitchen ran 
kitchen and larder ; three bedrooms and a bathroom. 
and wash boiler. 
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“U.S. FOREIGN POLICY”: By WALTER LIPPMANN.* 
An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 
N.B.—The illustrations on this page are not from the book. 


harmony among Allies. Yet the Colonel is probably 
only grossly ignorant, like many other people. 

The survey from the Revolution until to-day is 
masterly—and well criticised in a preface by Professor 
Brogan. Mr. Lippmann is as honest an idealist as 
ever he was, but he has come down to brass tacks. 
He sees the facts of America’s situation ; he sees also 
that no nation, however lofty its ideas, can either 
promote its ideas or protect its interests without 
vigilance and a commensurate amount of material 
power. It is not only in the States that men have 
lived in dreamland. One of the great weaknesses of 
the League of Nations was the equality of voting in 
the Assembly. I remember how unreal those B.B.C. 





THE FIRST TWO FINISHED COTTAGES. 








THE KITCHEN IN ONE OF THE NEW COTTAGES, COMPLETE WITH SINK, HEATER, 
GAS COOKER AND GAS LIGHT. 
The first two of the 1700 emergency housing scheme cottages needed for rural workers were 


6d. a week. 


commentaries sounded at the time of the Sanctions. 
The “ nations "’ were voting, and a triumphant voice 
declaimed : ‘‘ Here comes France, here comes Bolivia, 
here comes Britain, here comes Panama," as though 
‘one nation, one vote "’ had any meaning in it at all 
in a world where selfishness and evil will were still 
rampant. There is something to be said for being 
Tolstoyan ; to be half-Tolstoyan is to court ruin. 
Mr. Lippmann goes all out—and we have 
been groping towards this for generations—for an 


GENERAL VIEW OF THE OPENING CEREMONY, SHOWING 


se two, of the “ parlour type,” 
ge for heating the water system ; a parlour: a 
¢ Gas is used for lighting and for the cooker 
The all-in cost of these new cottages is £930, including about a quarter of « 
an acyp of garden to each, and the standard rent, inclusive of rates and water charges, is 


Anglo-American Alliance with frank understanding with 
other major Powers. ‘‘ The real trouble, if we look 
objectively at our situation and our history, is not, 
as some pretend, that American statesmen have been 
seduced by the British. It is that they have not seen 
clearly enough and advocated boldly enough the 
critical and enduring necessity of what Monroe called 
the, concert by agreement—in the plain, unadorned 
language of the obvious truth, of a British-American 
alliance. As for the propagandists, the trouble with 
them has been that they have tried to circumvent 
prejudice and the lack of an understanding of the 
facts of life by devious, indirect and furtive, emotional 
circumlocutions. It is better to proclaim frankly 
that the alliance is necessary, and 
then to demonstrate the need for 


British, the Canadian and the 
American peoples.’” Amongst the 
many “ facts of life’’ are these : 
that there are, and may always 
be, ‘‘chosen peoples’’ with a 
love of conquest or a jealousy 
of our possessions ; that demoniac 
demagogues are not an extinct 
race; and that Dakar is much 
nearer Brazil than New York is. 
One word, from our angle, on 
what, in regard to the book’s 
main purpose, is a side issue. 
It would be almost against 
nature were one to read a_ book, 
even as wise as this one, dealing 
with such vast problems without 
finding oneself moved to contra- 


Mr. Lippmann moves me to con- 
tradiction—or at least qualifica- 
tion—in a passage about British 
policy after the last war. He 
says: “ After 1919, when it ap- 
peared that the German menace 
had been removed for ever, the 
masters of British policy thought 
they could revert to the unique 
security they had enjoyed in the 
nineteenth century. They not only 
allowed their alliances to disinte- 
grate, but, following the old model, they pro- 
moted in its initial phases the revival of Ger- 
man power. Then, when by 1937-38 the menace 
of the German power was upon them, they 
sought security by abandoning the Russian 
connection at Munich, in a last vain hope that 
Germany and Russia would fight and exhaust 
one another.”” There seems to me to be here 
a baseless assumption of continuity and 
deliberation in our foreign policy between the 
two wars; an ignoring of British domestic 
troubles, of the politicians’ preoccupation 
with them, and of the fact that we, like the 
Américans, have not yet evolved a satisfactory 
machinery for an instructed and continuous 
foreign policy. 

What, during that period (which began, 
roughly, on November 12, 1918) during which 
obstinate Prussia was organising for one more 
war of conquest, were our politicians and 
electorate mainly concerned with? Bitter 
faction fights in the days of Lloyd George and 
Asquith, Homes for Heroes, the gold standard, 
miners’ and general strikes. The actions of 
our politicians as regarded foreign affairs and 
armaments were largely governed by dread of 
an electorate which was mainly concerned 
about other things, and disastrously unin- 
formed about those things—Mr. Baldwin's 
confession about his reaction to the loss of the 
Fulham by-election being a blurting-out of a 
general truth. And ‘‘ Munich,’ whether a 
mistake or not (and France failed her contract 
and the intentions of Russia were veiled in 
mystery), cannot fairly be attributed to ‘‘a 
last vain hope that Germany and Russia 
would fight and exhaust one another.”” Mr. Chamberlain 
had no desire for any war between any parties ; he also 
knew that we were lamentably unprepared for any war, 
and that if a war was coming a respite would be useful 
and also “ a last vain hope ’”’ of preserving the peace. 
Let anybody who will damn our system of letting 
Imperial Policy depend on the switch of votes about 
miners’ wages, and so on ; but we must protest against 
the imputation to our statesmen of a concentration, a 
wickedness or an astuteness which they did not possess. 
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H.M.S. “WARSPITE’S”” BIG GUNS, WHICH SUPPORTED THE 
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SALERNO LANDINGS. 


A STRIKING ACTION PICTURE OF THE “ WARSPITE’S’’ GUNS, WHICH, WITH THOSE OF THE BATTLESHIP “VALIANT,’’ SENT SALVO 
AFTER SALVO OF 15-IN. SHELLS INTO GERMAN -POSITIONS BEYOND THE SALERNO BRIDGEHEAD. 
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THE BADGE oF H.M.S. ** VALIANT. 
iT SHOWS A GOLD COCK ON A BLUE 
FIELD. 


M.S. ‘“*WARSPITE,” the veteran battleship of Jutland in the last war and of Narvik 

* and several Mediterranean battles in this; has joined with her sister-ship, the ‘ Valiant,” 
in a notable naval triumph—the brave support bombardment of enemy. strong-points at Salerno. 
For two days these battleships, facing dusk-to-dawn attacks by enemy batteries, bombers and 
torpedo ‘planes, lay a mile off the Salerno beaches firing salvos from their 15-in. guns into 
German troop concentrations, ammunition dumps and barracks, some ten miles inland beyond 
our hard-pressed bridgehead. It has been said that their intervention tipped the scales of this 
critical battle, permitting our assault troops to switch from defensive to offensive. Describing 
the strain of the action, Captain H. A. Packer, R.N., of the “ Warspite,”” said: “* The officers 
and men of the ‘ Warspite’ put up a fine show. They have not slept or rested for six days 
on end now. I dared not ask any of my men to sit down, otherwise they would immediately 
fall asleep.” A Marine officer, who occupied a forward observation-post on shore, described 
the demoralising effect on German troops of the constant 15-in. salvos landing plumb in the 
target area, and said that “ British and American soldiers with me were like schoolboys, they 
were so excited at the effect of the bombardment.”” In the daytime the Allied air forces gave 
fine protection to the naval forces and to the troops ashore, but when night fell the battleships 
had no rest. “ Practically every single gun aboard the ‘ Warspite’ and the ‘ Valiant,’"’ said 
the “ Warspite’s"’ gunnery officer, Lieut.-Com. J. G. Hamilton, R.N., “was firing during an 
incredible series of dusk-to-dawn attacks by high-level bombers and torpedo ‘planes."’ Writing 
on the naval support of the Salerno landings, on page 352, our military correspondent, 
Capt. Cyril Falls, says: “ It is quite probable. . . that@atters would have become very ugly indeed 
but for the support which our land forces received from the ships’ guns. This has been a 
remarkable episode in the annals of amphibian warfare, and has given the Germans a fresh 
lesson in sea power." (Badges reproduced by permission of H.M. Stationery Office. Crown Copyright Reserved.) 
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THE NAVY COVERING THE ALLIED LANDINGS ON SALERNO BEACHES: CRUISERS AND DESTROYERS ACTING 


PAINTED BY OUR SpEcIAL Artist, C. E. TURNER, FROM INFORMATION GIVEN 


While Marshal Badoglio was yet broadcasting the “ cease fire "' to the Italian forces size from assault barges to warships. All knew that the operation ahead was one 
on the night of September 8, a huge Allied Armada was steaming up the west coast of the biggest gambles of the war. They knew that the Gulf of Salerno, although 
of Italy, with Salerno its destination. Tens of thousands of highly-trained British 180 miles from our nearest fighter aerodromes in Sicily, was, in fact, the only possible 
and American soldiers in the ships heard the astounding news from the B.B.C. that choice, for the west coast of Italy from Reggio to Salerno offers nothing but high 
land in territory with which we were no longer at war! | mountains and rugged cliffs, impossible terrain for a landing and subsequent 


they were about to 
operations, They were equally aware that the enemy was similarly wise to the 


Approximately 1000 square miles was swarming with the invasion fleet, varying in 


This double-page painting, with its continuation on pages 348 and 349, forms a complete Panorama of the Navy Co-operation in the landings at 
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AS “FIELD ARTILLERY,” REGARDLESS OF ALL RISKS, CLOSING INSHORE TO HAMMER ENEMY BATTERIES. 


SPECIALLY BY COMMANDER ANTHONY Kim™ins, R.N., wHO was AN EYE-WITNESS. 


like fact, and had made preparations for a warm reception accordingly. ‘‘ Normally,” 
said Commander Anthony Kimmins‘in his recent broadcast as an eye-witness of the 
landings, “‘ the preparations for a vast amphibious operation of this kind would 
have taken many weeks." They had fourteen days “ to return to base ports, make 
good repairs, load up the necessary troops and supplies and become trained in ail 
the details of the new assault."" Throughout, there was perfect co-ordination among 


the Allies. As the ships approached the Italian coastline there was a calm sea, clear 
sky, and good visibility ; a half-moon, brilliantly lighting up the sea, sank at | a.m., 
thus giving the landing craft complete darkness for the final assault. As the Armada 
neared the beaches was heard the thunder of exploded mines, followed by terrific 
bombardment by covering warships. Their superb gunnery on this and the ensuing 
days helped greatly to turn the scales of possible defeat into triumphant victory. 


Salerno, and may be joined with the other part. The astetisk on this page should be superimposed on the companion pages to complete the picture. (Continued om p. 348 
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THE BATTLE OF SALERNO: 
WITH THE ENEMY AFTER 
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GERMAN 20-MM. FOUR-BARRELLED ANTI-AIRCRAFT GUN, ONE OF FOUR CAPTURED 
OUTSIDE SALERNO AIRFIELD. IT IS BEING EXAMINED BY AN ALLIED SOLDIER. 
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S SALERNO BEACH DURING THE LANDINGS. ON THE LEFT, TRAFFIC MOVES UP 
A HASTILY-LAID WIRE “ ROAD.” IN THE FOREGROUND IS AN AMPHIBIOUS LORRY. 
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INFANTRY LANDING CRAFT IN CONVOY AND PROTECTED BY BARRAGE 
BALLOONS ON THEIR WAY TO THE SALERNO BEACHES IN THE EARLY 
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BRITISH WARSHIPS BOMBARDING ENEMY POSITIONS BEYOND THE ALLIED TROOPS FIGHTI 
OF SHORE POSITIONS, WHICH TIPPED THE SCALES IN OUR FAVOUR, is TH 
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109 DESTROYED ON THE DOCKS AT SALERNO. BEHIND BUILDINGS ARE i (RIGHT To LEFT.) GENERAL MARK CLARK, COMMANDING THE U.S. FIFTH ARMY, : 


THE HILLS FROM WHICH GERMAN TROOPS COMMANDED THE BEACHES. } GENERAL ALEXANDER AND AIR - MARSHAL CONINGHAM ON A SALERNO BEACH. am 
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Commander Anthony Kimmins, R.N., in his picturesque description of the first Marine Commandos and Rangers had gained a foothold at Vietri village, to the 
landing on the Salerno beaches, said: “Now came the great race against time. north of Salerno, but fierce fighting was still going on. . . . On the beaches 
Could enough troops and equipment be got ashore before the inevitable counter- men stripped to the waist, heaving and tugging in a wild rush to get everything 
attack at dawn? The 16th Panzers, one of the crack German divisions, was ashore before the inevitable counter-attack. Mortars and shells were bursting 
known to be close at hand. Meanwhile, news had come through that Royal around them, but the work went on just the same. On a signal from the Naval 

















THE ALLIES’ FIRST BRUSHES 
LANDING ON THE BEACHES. 

















THE FIRST CAPTURED AFTER THE INITIAL LANDINGS 
IN THEIR CAPTIVITY. 


GERMAN PRISONERS-—-SOME OF 
NEAR SALERNO. THEY SEEM QUITE CHEERFUL 
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A KNOCKED-OUT GERMAN MARK III. 


TANK ON THE SALERNO ROAD. 
TANKS WERE SMASHED BY NAVAL 


IT 1S FITTED 


WITH A 75-MM. GUN. MANY GUNFIRE, 
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THE BEACHES OF SALERNO BAY. THE NAVAL BOMBARDMENT 


DRAWINGS AND PHOTOGRAPHS ON OTHER PAGES. 
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INVASION BRIDGEHEAD. ; 
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beach-master, the next landing craft would come in, lower its doors as it touched 
down, and almost before it had stopped, troops would be rushing ashore, or heavy 
vehicles floundering up the wire netting over the soft sand. This is where the 
Hun lost a valuable point. For some reason, the first real counter-attack did 
not develop until the sun was well up, and those first few hours made all the 
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ALLIED TROOPS ON BOARD A LANDING CRAFT ON 
BEACHES WATCH A MONITOR SHELLING ENEMY 
OUTSKIRTS OF SALERNO. 
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AN INVASION BATTLE SCENE: BRITISH SOLDIERS ON THE ALERT AS THEY MAN(EUVRE ¢ 
THEIR BREN-GUN CARRIER THROUGH THE BOMBED STREETS OF SALEKNO. } 
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difference."" The enemy held almost all the cards in his own hands, except for 
the fact that the British at Salerno hung on like bulldogs, and what was to have 
been a German triumph proved finally a heavy enemy defeat. By Thursday 
September 16, the crisis was over. The Germans had failed to drive us into 
the sea, as they had fondly hoped and loudly boasted. 
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In this bombardment, cruisers, destroyers, and specially adapted landing craft all 
took part, and as the shore batteries opened up they were immediately taken on. 
And so, as the first troops leapt ashore, more men poured in from behind to gain the 
road above the beaches. The naval guns, used with so great effect, induced the usually 
cautious German military Sertorius to explain the failure to drive the Americans 
south of Eboli and the British at Salerno into the sea as due to the Navy. The 


“THE SHIPS’ GUNS,” BROADCAST THE GERMAN SERTORIUS, “PUT AN IMPENETRABLE CURTAIN OF FIRE 


PAINTED BY OUR SPECIAL Artist, C. E. TURNER, FROM INFORMATION GIVEN 


ships’ guns, he says, put an impenetrable curtain of fire round the troops. Com- 
mander Kimmins stressed the action of ‘* La Forey,” the “‘ famous flotilla leader who 
has taken part in nearly every engagement throughout the Mediterranean war.” 
She was charging in, taking on every battery or tank she could spot, and simul- 
taneously as her shells knocked out a coastal battery she was hit on the water-line. 
With a heavy list she turned seaward, but nothing daunted, was back later patched 


This continuation of the other half of C. E. Turner’s painting (on pages 344 and 345) forms a 
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ROUND THE TROOPS AT SALERNO AND EBOLI.” IN THE FOREGROUND IS “LA FOREY” IN CLOSE ACTION. 


SPECIALLY BY COMMANDER ANTHONY KimMINs, R.N., WHO WAS AN EYE-WITNESS. 


over her side and as active as ever. Our artist's painting on these and the preceding 
pages shows left (on p. 344) landing craft with minesweepers and motor-launches in 
three channels swept through minefields, marked by ‘“‘dan'"’ buoys. Overhead 
enemy shrapnel bursts, and in background (left) are troopships carrying assault 
craft flying troop colours at mastheads. Cruisers are in action against coastal batteries, 
and in the foreground is flotilla leader ‘“‘ La Forey,"’ just after being hit by a shell and 


complete Panorama. 


swinging round. Along the shore are landing craft in three prepared positions 
where the shingle beach has been ‘‘ paved "’ with netting for heavy vehicles. The few 
F.W.190s which evaded our fighters (who flew very high and intercepted most) 
being attacked with gunfire. One is seen falling in flames on the beach. Our war- 
ships steamed through minefields before they had even been swept, steered close 
in towards the shore and fired their salvos at their targets, as shown above 


To join the two, superimpose the asterisk on this and the companion pages. 
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THE FANGS OF THE “TIGER” REVEALED: ANOTHER GERMAN $§I 


DRAWN BY OUR SpEciat A 
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DETAILS OF THE. GERMAN MARK VIL TANK, A 56-TON MONSTER WHOSE 88-MM. GUN FIRES A 3FT- 


It was in the Tunisian campaign, and on the Russian front at about the same time, | the first time, many interesting details of this 56-ton monster. It will be 
that the Mark VI. “ Tiger’ tank made its first appearance, preceded by a | observed that the main armament is the well-known 88-mm. anti-aircraft anti-tank 
German propaganda bombardment hailing the new super-panzer as an impregnable gun, adapted in a special mounting. Its performance against armour is about 
fortress on tracks" and a victory-winning weapon. But, as in the case of so | the same as in its other versions, though the rate of fire is slow, owing to the 
many of the enemy's so-called war-winning novelties, the myth of the “ Tiger's "’ loader's difficulties in handling the cumbersome 3-ft.-long shells from their horizontal 
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invincibility was soon exploded. In our artist's drawing we are able to show, for stowage bins on either side of the working chamber. To reduce recoil the now 
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BEEN DISPROVED 


AN SUPER-WEAPON WHOSE “INVINCIBILITY ” 


OUR SpEciat Artist, G. H. Davis. 
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A 3-FT.LONG SHELL. MECHANICAL SEALING DEVICES ENABLE THE TANK TO TRAVEL UNDER WATER. 
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familiar German muzzle brake is fitted. Additional armament consists of two 7°92-mm. 
machine-guns. The engine is housed in a watertight compartment at the rear of 
the hull, whence its power is transmitted to the driving sprockets through a shaft 
and gear-box, the latter placed in the front of the tank betwesn the driver and wireless 
operator. The design of the tank incorporates an excellent watertight system. 
Rubber seals are fitted to all the main openings, valves prevent water entering 


through the exhausts, and the air-intakes have telescopic extensions which protrude 
above water-level. The “‘ Tiger is thus able to cross rivers as deep as 15 ft. The 
crew of the tank consists of three men in the turret—the commander, the gunner 
and the loader—plus the driver and the wireless operator/machine-gunner in the 
front of the hull. The“ Tiger's " top speed on the road is 17 m.p.h., and the capacity 
of its fuel tanks gives it a radius of action of about 75 miles. 
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| yigene-tmaretdyl in a weekly article may have 

strange effects. In my last article I 
stated that the Allied forces which had landed 
at Salerno did not seem to be in danger. By 
the time it appeared they had passed through 
danger, but were clear of it again. I am not 
going to excuse myself or plead that the fact 
of my having asked the question showed that 
I had considered the possibility of danger. I 
certainly had not expected such a strong and 
speedy German concentration at Salerno, and I presume 
that those who planned and conducted the enterprise were 
in the same position. Perhaps we banked too much on 
Italian aid, but it is unfair to launch reproaches on that 
score, as there seems a tendency to do, without knowledge 
of the circumstances. Perhaps the Prime Minister is smiling 
sardonically over the inspired reports of what. some of his 
Parliamentary critics were going to say when they thought 
that affairs were going ill. In point of fact, there never was 
reason for all the gloom which was created by a too literal 
belief in the extravagant claims put out by the Germans. 
There never was, I am convinced, any foundatior for the 
rumour that evacuation had been contemplated. It is 
quite probable, however, that matters would have become 
very ugly indeed but for the support which our land forces 
received from the ships’ guns. This 
has been a remarkable episode in 
the annals of amphibian warfare, 
and one which has given the 
Germans a fresh lesson in the 
value of sea power. 

The tactical danger has been 
diverted in hard, bitter and costly 
fighting. As I write, the develop- 
ments appear to be favourable, 
though I am not going to indulge 
in detailed prophecy once again. 
Airfields have been captured which 
will shortly become valuable. And 
here it must be noted that the 
work of the Allied air forces was 
excellent throughout the worst 
phase of the operations. The action 
of the bombers against the enemy’s 
communications, both distant and 
close, was effective throughout. Yet 
the fighter support was even more 
striking. Eighty miles’ range is 
considered about the maximum 
economic distance for support of 
land forces by the short-range 
single-seater fighter; 60 miles is 
preferable if airfields—or at least 
landing-grounds—can be established 
within that distance. Here our 
Spitfires, Lightnings and Mustangs 
were operating from twice as far. 
By the use of extra tanks they 
were able to reach the battlefield, 
but even then were not able to 
remain over it for as long as 
the enemy’s fighters. Thus one 
Messerschmitt was able to do as 
much work in a sortie as one 
Spitfire in two, or thereabouts. The 
Allies made the best of their 
superior numbers to atone for this 
handicap. Doubtless. there were 
considerable periods during which 
there were fairly large numbers of 
the enemy over the battlefield and 
none of ours; doubtless some of 
the troops grumbled that they saw 
more hostile machines than Allied. 
But the evidence suggests that we 
made the best of the job. It is 
also reported that the enemy’s air 
activity was not particularly great 
and that the air fighting never 
attained the intensity of the first 
stage of the Sicilian campaign. In 
the fighting that there was, the 
Allied pilots generally came off 
best. It was fine work in daring 
and organisation. 
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THE GREAT WORLD WAR: 
PROGRESS OF THE INVASION. 


By CYRIL FALLS. 


forces in Northern Italy. The Germans have engaged in 
the south .only about a third of their estimated total 
strength in the country. The question which has to be 
answered is whether the bulk of their forces can ever ven- 
ture to move far south of the valley of the Po. All sorts 
of rumours have spread from Switzerland of continued 
fighting between Germans and Italians in the north, but 
the stories are very vague and there is no official con- 
firmation of them. On the other hand, if.there remains 
serious unrest, if any considerable Italian forces have not 
been disarmed, the Germans would be taking big risks 
should they move a large proportion of their strength out 
of the mostly thickly populated, industrialised and generally 
anti-German areas and leave the lines of communication 
running across them only lightly protected. It may well 
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This might lead them to decide that invasion 
of Western France was not imminent and so 
take some risks in further reinforcing Italy. 
Yet I hardly think such a movement is likely 
to go very far. The danger of a sudden 
landing in Western France is still considerable 
from their point of view, and if a footing 
were to be established in that country as it 
has already been in Italy, it would represent 
an even more acute threat. Besides, there is 
the air menace in Italy, and the Germans know how useless it 
is to pile up a concentration of land forces without adequate 
air support and leave their crowded communications at the 
mercy of air attack. It is surely significant that all our 
bombing attacks were reported last Saturday to have en- 
countered absolutely no opposition. Whatever German 
plans for the future may be, this must be taken as evidence 
of a shortage and of nervousness to risk the resources in 
hand in a stiff battle for air supremacy. 

It may also be noted that Southern France is probably 
more vulnerable to attack than western in the present 
circumstances. The enemy’s risks do not end here.. The 
Balkans may be causing him equally great anxiety, especially 
since the ports of Taranto and Brindisi have passed into 
Allied hands. The fact that. patriots were able to seize a 

port such as Split on the other side 
of the Adriatic, is evidence of weak- 
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The Germans cannot well afford to 
let the Balkans go, but it remains 
to be seen whether they can afford 
the strength necessary to hold 
them. There is no type of territory 
which makes heavier demands upon 
armies of occupation than moun- 
tainous country with sparse com- 
; munications, inhabited—as such 
country commonly is—by hardy, 
primitive, stout-hearted and free- 
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dom-loving people. The Germans 
have learnt this in the past, but 
it was a very different matter when 
they were not being threatened in 
Italy, when they were not suffering 
defeat in Russia, and when they 
had thirty Italian divisions to aid 
them in their police work. It is 
not beyond the bounds of possibility 
that we shall see some drawing in 
here before long. 

Yet it would be over-optimistic 
to believe that we are in a position 
to strike the decisive blows in the 
European theatre immediately. Our 
strength in land forces is still in- 
adequate to defeat and crush the 
total German strength outside the 
Russian theatre of war. Our 
Strategic bombing has become a 
terrible scourge to Germany, but 
it will not suffice in itself, and even 
the extremists who thought it would 
are moderating their views. The 
brilliant but flashy publicist 
Seversky, who momentarily dazzled 
a large section of public opinion in 
the United States, never excited 
the stolid public opinion over here, 
and to-day he is almost [com- 
pletely disregarded. Air power 
will, however, enable us to defeat 
the enemy without an absolute 
preponderance in land power, and 
in this réle strategic bombing will 
play a valuable part. There still 
remains a gap to be filled, and 
the only source from which it 
can be filled is the United States. 
The evidence just given before 
the committee on man power of 











This combination of sea and air 
power in support of the land forces 
will certainly continue. We have 
acquired not only air bases but 
also ports. Our control of the 
Mediterranean has been enormously 
strengthened, not only by the sur- 
render of the Italian Fleet, but 
also by the capture of bases on 


THE RICHES OF SOVIET RUSSIA: AN ECONOMIC MAP HAVING SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE DONETZ BASIN, 
WHERE THE VICTORIOUS RED ARMY ADVANCE IS RAPIDLY REGAINING THE RICH MINERAL AND WHEAT 
AREAS OF THE DONETZ AND UKRAINE. 
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the Senate proved that official 
opinion was fully alive to that 
fact. Both the Under-Secretary 
for War and the Deputy Chief 
of Staff made it clear that they 
had vast figures in mind for the 
strength of the United States 
forces, and that they contemplated 
vast reinforcements in the Euro- 








the mainland of Europe itself— coveted, and tod 
something we have never possessed 
since the fall of France—and now 
includes the possibility of control of the Mediterranean’s 
most important offshoot, the Adriatic. Italy, so strong 
strategically in the past, when we possessed no foothold 
between Alexandria and Gibraltar but for the gallant little 
island of Malta, is a highly vulnerable peninsula now that 
we can envelop it by sea and air power and have established 
our land power upon its southern extremities. The Apen- 
nines, which divide its communications and confine them 
largely to the seaboards on either flank, are generally a source 
of weakness rather than of strength to the Germans, except 
perhaps at their northern end, where the mountains sweep 
across westward, cover the Po basin, and provide a line of 
defence against attack from the south. There is good 
reason to believe that we shall be able to exploit this 
strategic situation to our profit now that our landing 
operation has survived the enemy's fierce and determined 
effort to put us back again to our starting-point by driving 
the Fifth Army into the sea. 

As I wrote last week, however, there has always to be 
considered the almost imponderable factor of the German 


this part 


Russia; she coveted far more, but was 
Map reproduced from “ Life” magazine. 


prove that our original prophecies were correct from the 
strategic point of view, though we failed to foresee the 
details. That is to say, the Germans may not, after all, 
have had any intention of concentrating great strength in 
Southern Italy. The force they did send down was highly 
mobile, so that they might hope to disengage it if necessary. 
They may have determined to make one great effort to 
smash the Fifth Army before it could consolidate its position, 
and when that failed to draw back. Yet while they have 
eighteen—or, according to some accounts, twenty—divisions 
in Italy we cannot feel complacency about the future, and 
must exercise considerable prudence in the field, at least 
until we have built up our strength further. 

We have also to remember that the Germans may be 
able to afford a few more divisions from France. They 
know that there is still considerable strength in this country, 
but they might gamble on the chance that we had not 
fully replaced the vast quantities of what may be called 
amphibian equipment—the various types of landing craft— 
which they know have been sent to the Mediterranean. 


pean theatre. The administration 
needs no urging in this matter. 
It has all along realised the weak- 
ness of the suggestion that a war against mass armies can be 
won without mass armies. That was an argument upheld by 
distinguished men, such as Sir Ian Hamilton, but I have 
always felt that it was based on sentiment. 

The Allies have to put themselves into a position in 
which they can strike their blows with the same disregard 
of the enemy’s reactions that Hitler displayed in the days 
of his full power. The equipment for the purpose is there, 
already in the depéts or pouring out from the factories. 
That problem belongs to the past, though there is no such 
thing as perfection in armament and improvements will be 
constantly called for. The present problem is one of man- 
power and shipping, and shipping may prove the more 
serious part of it when the renewed submarine offensive 
which is expected has been launched. But the thing can be 
done and must be done if we are to see a reasonably speedy 
ending of the war. Meanwhile, it is much that we have 
definitely set foot upon the Continent and have survived 
a daring and ambitious attempt on the enemy’s part to 
drive us off it and give us all our toil and trouble over again. 
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GERMAN BASES SERIOUSLY THREATENED BY THE RED ARMY. 
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THE CAPITAL AND STRATEGIC CENTRE OF THE UKRAINE—KIEVY, TOWARDS WHICH 
THE RED ARMY IS DRIVING IN A SPECTACULAR ADVANCE TO THE DNIEPER RIVER. 




















AN AERIAL VIEW SHOWING THE PALACE: OF THE CENTRAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
OF THE UKRAINE SOCIALIST SOVIET REPUBLIC AT KIEV. 














SMOLENSK—THE RED ARMY HAS “ BROKEN OPEN THE GATE TO SMOLENSK” 
BY THE CAPTURE OF DUKHOVSCHINA AND YARTSEVO. 
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A PANORAMIC VIEW OF KIEV, SHOWING THE NICHOLAS CHAIN BRIDGE ACROSS 
THE DNIEPER. THE RUSSIANS ARE ADVANCING ALONG THE MAIN RAILWAY. 
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POLTAVA: ALSO THREATENED BY THE RECENT SWEEPING RUSSIAN SUCCESSES. THIS 
UKRAINIAN TOWN, ABOUT 80 MILES WEST OF KHARKOY, WAS SURROUNDED ON SEPT. 20, 
AND WAS THE BASTION COVERING THE GERMAN ESCAPE GAP. 


The gateway to Smolensk has been broken open; broken wide open by the capture 
of Dukhovschina and Yartsevo, and this is not the only centre of vital importance 
to the Germans now threatened by the advancing Red Armies; Kiev, Poltava and 
Zaporozhe are very definitely in danger. The latest advance, south-east of Zaporozhe, 
has brought our allies to within 24 miles of the Dnieper, although, at the time of 
writing, their spearhead aimed directly at Kiev is now slightly nearer the river. 
The loss of the places named above will be a severe blow to the Germans, and may 
even endanger their whole position in Russia. At any rate, the sweeping successes 


A MAP OF RUSSIA SHOWING THE APPROXIMATE FRONT LINE FROM SMOLENSK TO THE 
SEA OF AZOV WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE MAIN RUSSIAN THRUSTS AT SMOLENSK, 
KIEV, POLTAVA AND ZAPOROZHE. (Map, “ Times” Copyright.) 


which are being won by the Red Army, and which show no sign of slackening at 
present, must not only be accounting for many thousands of the enemy, but must 
also be having a serious effect on German. morale. Marshal Stalin, in announcing the 
many great victories won this summer, has honoured the units responsible by allowing 
them to bear the name of the towns liberated: thus the Novorossisk, Taganrog, 
Kharkov, Stalino, Orel, Dukhovschina and Yartsevo units. At the time of writing, 
routed German forces were retreating on Smolensk, while the Soviet Armies were swinging 
into position to mount the grand assault on the enemy's chief base in Central Russia, Kiev. 
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——— 
SIR V. M. GRAYBURN. LORD KENMARE. 
Chief manager of the Hong Kong and The sixth Earl of Kenmare (formerly 
Shanghai Bankihg Corporation since Viscount Castlerosse) died on Septem- 
1929, Sir Vandeleur Grayburn died on ber 20, at the age of fifty-two. Late 
PE LISS 28h TORU ees! a ina ao cope eo — pe > Irish ee a a 
~ camp at Hong Kong. e re! to : irector of the “‘ Evening Standard,” 
METROPOLITAN SERGIUS. e F leave his post in the face ofa Japanese {; “Daily Express” and “Sunday 
The Metropolitan Sergius, Acting Patriarch invasion, and he was taken prisoner  : Express,” and was himself well known 
of the Russian Orthodox Church, has been with his wife. E as a journalist and columnist. 
unanimously elected > - 
Patriarch, of Moscow and 
all Russia. The new 
Patriarch is seventy 
years old, and was form- 
ally installed in the 
Cathedral of the Appari- 
tion on Sunday, Septem- 
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COLONEL KNOX (RIGHT) IN LONDON: THE SECRETARY OF THE 
U.S. NAVY WITH ADMIRAL STARK, C.-IN-C. U.S. NAVAL FORCES. 


Colonel Frank Knox, Secretary of the United States Navy, has arrived in England - > a 

by air from America. He has come to get into personal touch with American a y pe _ 

naval activities and with the British and their plans for the future. He said Waateeeh in person 

that in his opinion the U-boat menace had not yet been mastered, and that the ‘ 
enemy was preparing for a fresh onslaught. Z 
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DAME ENID LYONS. : MRS. BERNARD SHAW. 

Dame Enid Lyons, widow of Mr. J. A. Lyons, Mrs. Shaw, wife of Bernard Shaw, died on 
Prime Minister of Australia from 1932-39, is September 12. She was invaluable to her 
the first woman M.P. in Australia. She won famous husband as a critic and as a hostess ; 
Darwin, Tasmania, for the United Australia was a devoted Shavian, and-one of her inter- 
Party, in the recent general election by a ests was the collection of Mr. Shaw’s Press 
majority of 816 votes over the Labour = cutti from all over the world. She herself 

candidate. ; publi translations from the French drama. 
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THE SIGNING OF THE ITALIAN ARMISTICE: THE GROUP OF AMERICAN, BRITISH AND ITALIAN 
OFFICIALS WHO WITNESSED THE UNCONDITIONAL SURRENDER OF GERMANY’S PARTNER. 


Our photograph shows the signing of the military armistice with Italy which took place on September 3, 
the day Allied troops first set foot on the mainland of Europe. The men present were (left to right): é s 
General Smith, American Chief of Staff; Commodore R. M. Dicks, Royal Navy; Major-General W. Rooks ; i A ee rr 


Captain D. Hann, Brigadier Strong’s A.D.C.; General Castellano; Brigadier Strong (in background) and 7 Mu s . _ Ss 
M. Montenary, Italian Foreign Office. The first of the Axis partners is out of the war for good. i i - yy ig coe tes pcteiellesctlPtg aye bagyrenseane «hed crn mM 
; ? ae eS 4 5 


------------ -- --- ------ -- ---- --- SS SOS eee see eee eee eee ees 
The unveiling by Group Captain A. G. (“ Sailor’”’) Malan, Commander of Biggin Hill Fighter : 
Station in Kent, of a memorial to over 200 dead or missing pilots of the sector, took place : 
recently. ‘Fhe memorial takes the form of an altar reredos in the New St. George’s Chapel at i 
Biggin Hill and the names will be embossed in gold on the altar. Many of the pilots lost their 
lives in the Battle of Britain. 
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SIR KINGSLEY WOOD, CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER SINCE 1940, DIED THE PRIME MINISTER BACK IN LONDON AFTER HIS VISIT TO CANADA AND THE UNITED 
SUDDENLY ON SEPTEMBER 21. HE WAS SIXTY-TWO. i STATES. MR. CHURCHILL, WITH MRS. CHURCHILL AND HIS DAUGHTER MARY. 

The sudden death of Sir Kingsley Wood, on the eve of the expected announcement of | Mr. Churchill has returned from his longest visit of the war—he has been away from Downing Street 

i * income marks the passing of a great Chancellor | between six and seven weeks—and the most intensive and arduous series of conferences at which he has 

y been Member (U.) for Woolwich West since | i been present. In all, the Prime Minister has made seven major visits abroad, six to President Roosevelt 

the Early Closing Bill, tS pene vine and J [ and one to Marshal Stalin. This time, in Quebec, all the present battle areas and, as far as can be fore- 


xchequer. 
December 1918, and_ introduced 
\ ____ Allotments Bills, 1924, Was Lord Privy Seal from April-May 1940. ae seen, all the future battles areas of the Western Allies, were covered. i 
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THE “RESCUE” OF MUSSOLINI FROM 
HIS MOUNTAIN HOTEL PRISON. 
























TWO VIEWS OF A GERMAN FIESELER STORCH ARMY CO-OPERATION AIRCRAFT— 1 
THE TYPE WHICH THE GERMANS STATE THEY USED TO FLY MUSSOLINI TO SAFETY. 
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é *e 
A RADIOED PICTURE OF MUSSOLINI, SAID TO HAVE BEEN 
TAKEN AS HE LEFT THE GRAN SASSO HOTEL. 























| 
| (ABOVE.) 
(LEFT.) ANOTHER 
ACCORDING TO RADIOED PIC- 
THE GERMAN TURE, DESCRIBED 
CAPTION ON THIS IN THE GERMAN 
RADIOED PIC- CAPTION AS OF 
TURE, IT SHOWS THE GRAN SASSO 
MUSSOLINI IN HOTEL, WITH 
THE COCKPIT OF TWO GERMAN 
THE STORCH PARACHUTIST 
BEFORE IT TOOK RESCUERS SEEN 
OFF. TO THE LEFT. 
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‘ me ea rie : 
— A GENERAL VIEW OF THE GRAN SASSO D'ITALIA (9560 ar 
A GLIMPSE OF THE TOWN OF ASSERGI, LYING AMONG THE HIGH MOUNTAINS OF THE GRAN SASSO ~ IT WAS AMONG THESE MOUNTAINS THAT MUSSOLINI WAS 

i D'ITALIA, THE HIGHEST PART OF THE APENNINES. J SAID TO BE IMPRISONED IN THE GRAN SASSO HOTEL. 
oe — ee gp ee estieettinri sistem ater eee y 
A special announcement from Hitler's H.Q., broadcast by Berlin radio on the The Duce, the reports stated, was then flown from the mountain in a Fieseler 
night of September 12, gave to the world the news that German parachutists had Storch aircraft to a place of safety. Three days later, on September 15, Germany 
rescued Mussolini from his mountain prison. Subsequent German reports filled in an d that M lini had r d his dictatorship at the head of a re-formed 
the outlines of the story. According to them, Mussolini had been imprisoned in “ Republican Fascist Party,’ and on September 18 the Duce himself made a broad- 
an hotel on the 9000-ft. Gran Sasso peak in the Abruzzi Mountains, north of Rome, cast speech in which he accused the King of Italy of causing chaos, and appealed 


and was rescued by parachutists, who overpowered the forces guarding the hotel. to Italians to take up arms side by side with the Germans. 
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THE SURRENDER OF A NAVY: THE ITALIAN CRUISER “ EUGENIO 


DI SAVOIA”’ NEARING MALTA. 
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THE 35,000-TON BATTLESHIP “ VITTORIO VENETO,” ON ITS WAY 
TO THE ALLIED ANCHORAGE IN VALETTA HARBOUR. 
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THE SURRENDER 
OF A NAVY: 


ITALIAN 
WARSHIPS STEAM 
TO ANCHORAGE 

IN VALETTA 
HARBOUR. 


Sept. 25, 1943 
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ANOTHER OF THE SURRENDERING ITALIAN CRUISERS: ‘“‘ EMANUELE 
FILIBERTO DUCA D’AOSTA,” 
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OF ABOUT 8500 TONS. 
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THE ITALIAN FLAGSHIP “ITALIA” (EX-“‘ LITTORIO”). THE SHIPS 
WERE LED INTO MALTA BY ADMIRAL DA ZARA, ACTING C.-IN.-C. 
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OLLOWING on 
our photographs 

of Italian warships 
which surrendered ‘to 
the Allies, in last week’s 
issue, we now show 
some of those ships as 
they steamed from 
their home ports to 
anchor in Valetta Har- 
bour, Malta. It was a 
wonderful sight, im- 
pressive and awe-in- 
spiring, and one of 
the most spectacular 
events in naval his- 
tory. Those powerful 
ships, joined later by 
many others, came to 
rest under the guns 
of Malta, watched by 
the two men mainly 
responsible for their 
transference— Admiral 
Sir Andrew Cunning- 
ham and General 
Dwight Eisenhower. 
From Malta, ten Italian 
warships, the battle- 
ships ‘“‘Italia’’ and 
** Vittorio Veneto,” 





the cruisers ** Eugenio 
di Savoia,” ‘‘ Duca 
d’Aosta,”” ‘* Raimondo 
Montecuccoli,”’ and 


* Luigi Cadorna,” and 
four destroyers, went 
to Alexandria. The 
ships were under the 
command of _ Rear- 
Admiral Olivia, flying 
his flag in ‘* Eugenio 
di Savoia,’’ and were 
met by Admiral Sir 
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John Cunningham, 
C.-in-C., Levant. 





A GENERAL VIEW OUTSIDE THE GRAND HARBOUR AT VALETTA, SHOWING ITALIAN BATTLESHIPS AND CRUISERS, 
AFTER THE FORMER HAD STEAMED FROM SPEZIA TO SURRENDER TO ADMIRAL SIR ANDREW CUNNINGHAM AT MALTA. 


WITH A FEW BRITISH SHIPS, 
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REAR-ADMIRAL OLIVIA IS PIPED OVER THE SIDE AS HE IS RECEIVED BY 
REAR-ADMIRAL SIR JOHN CUNNINGHAM, C.-IN-C., LEVANT, AT ALEXANDRIA. 








DISCUSSING THE SURRENDER OF THE ITALIAN FLEET : 


GENERAL EISENHOWER (RIGHT) 


AND ADMIRAL SIR ANDREW CUNNINGHAM ON THE BRIDGE OF A DESTROYER. 
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“FAITH,” LAST OF A FAMOUS TRIO OF GLADIATORS, PRESENTED TO MALTA. 


THE PEOPLE OF MALTA CROWD AROUND i 
THE FUSELAGE OF “ FAITH,” ONLY SURVIVOR ; 
Hope,” ig 
AND “CHARITY,” THE ISLAND'S ORIGINAL | & 


“ 


OF THE FAMOUS TRIO, “ FAITH,” 


DEFENDERS. 


“TS AITH,” sole survivor of the famous 

trio of Gladiator fighters, “ Faith,” 
“Hope,” and “ Charity,”” which met and 
engaged the full onslaught of the Regia 
Aeronautica in the initial Italian bombing 
of Malta, now reposes in that museum of so 
much of the G.C. Island's military history — 
the Armoury at the Palace of the Knights 
of St. John of Jerusalem, in Valetta. It 
was in Valetta Palace Square that ‘“ Faith” 
was formally presented to the people of 
Malta on September 3. All that was left 
of the gallant Gladiator was rigged ‘up in 
the Square, where the people of the Island 
gathered for the ceremony. In the presence 
of the Governor, Lord Gort, and members 
of the Government, Air Vice-Marshal Sir 
Keith Park, -A.O.C., Malta, presented the 
historic aircraft to the Chief Justice, Sir 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Continued.) 

“ Faith,” “‘ Hope,” and “ Charity,” Sir Keith 
recalled that in May 1940 Malta possessed 
no fighter defences, but the R.A.F. obtained 
the three Gladiators from the Fleet Air 
Arm's store. There were no fighter pilots 
on the Island, but six R.A.F. pilots volun- 
teered to fly the Gladiators, and, following 
Italy’s declaration of war, took off at 6.45 a.m. 
on June 11 to intercept a formation of ten 
Italian bombers trying to attack the dock- 
yard and Halfar Aerodrome. The enemy 
formation was driven off. It was the first 
of many, and the Gladiator trio were in the 
air daily during the first eighteen days, 
during which they destroyed or badly 
damaged five enemy machines without loss. 
During the first five months of the war, 
“ Faith,” “ Hope,” and “ Charity,” with the 
assistance of a handful of Hurricanes, inter- 
cepted seventy-two enemy formations and 
destroyed or damaged thirty-seven enemy 
machines. ‘“ The defence of Malta,"’ Sir 
Keith Park added, “can justifiably be in- 
cluded among the epics of this war, and 
‘ Faith has earned a place of honour in the 


- 
George Borg, who réceived it on behalf of f£ A CLOSE-UP VIEW OF THE AIRCRAFT IN VALETTA PALACE SQUARE, ON THE OCCASION ‘} AL 
the Island. Outlining the brave story of | OF ITS PRESENTATION TO THE PEOPLE OF MALTA. i armour of Malta. 
(Continued % : 
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IGHT being the most prized of the senses, none 


will ever undervalue it nor individually 


the cost of its care, preservation or restoration. 
Although the time is one of great hope and pro- 
gressive effort in medical science and organisation, 


there is widespread concern over the 
present inadequacy of measures taken 
for the prevention of blindness and 
the remedy of defective eyesight. 
Hence the proposal of Oxford Uni- 
versity to create a Department of 
Ophthalmology is deserving of all aid. 
It includes the provision and equip- 
ment of laboratories, lecture rooms, a 
library, and a museum in connection 
with the Oxford Eye Hospital (the 
rebuilding of which will be begun at 
the end of the war), and the expenses 
of maintaining research . workers, 
teachers and technicians, having for 
their aim the prevention of blindness, 
the improved treatment of eye defects 
and diseases, and the promotion of 
a higher standard of visual function. 
To this end the University is appeal- 
ing for £250,000. : 

The sight of everyone depends for 
its integrity on the work done at 
Ophthalmic Hospitals, for there the 
ophthalmic surgeon learns his craft, 
acquires his knowledge and skill, and 
puts them at the service of his patient. 
There, also, is instituted that deeper 
inquiry, for which many are called and few 
chosen, into the physiology and pathology of 
the eye, which is ever necessary and which 
is ever placed at the service of the public. 

Most ophthalmic hospitals are continually 
in need of assistance. They dispense their 
knowledge and help freely to the poor who, 
by long acquaintance with the certainty that 
it will be forthcoming, have arrived at taking 
it for granted. The oldest eye hospital in 
London, the Royal London Ophthalmic 
Hospital, which still retains its time-honoured 
name of ‘ Moorfields,’’ receives 600 out- 
patients a day, and there is no prospect that the 
number will diminish. But this is only part of 
the service which, by way of this avenue, may 
have to transform the applicant to an in- 
patient’s standing, for the treatment of ills of 
a serious kind. 

These are several. Those most familiar are 
grouped under cataract and glaucoma. Every 
patient who comes for glasses has a careful 
examination of the eyes, and in the course of 
this it is found in a number of cases that 
the defective vision is due to some disease. 
The detection of it requires long training and 
much experience, and there is no finality 
in the research which these conditions call 
for. Cataract itself is a clouding or opacifica- 
tion of the lens of the eye. It is the result 
of old age in many cases, of imperfect or 
disturbed nutrition in others, and 
occasionally it comes from mal- 
development before birth. Operations 
for cataract are a most important 
part of the work of a hospital. At 
‘* Moorfields’’ in a normal year 
approximately 3500 major operations 
are performed, including some 700 
for removal of cataract. The entire 
cataract, that is to say, the lens it- 
self, is removed ; an operation which 
is successful nine times out of ten. 

Glaucoma is a state of undue 
hardness of the eye. It may be 
compared with the pumping-up of 
a tyre to too high a pressure, and 
the effect on vision is disastrous. 
Acute glaucoma may destroy the 
sight in a few days, though pain 
and failure of sight generally 
cause the patient to seek advice 
in the early stages. Chronic glau- 
coma, on the other hand, is a 
most insidious disease causing little 
or no pain, and often not im- 
pairing the ability to read till a 
late stage. The field of vision 
is affected so that the patient 


PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION OF THE EYES OF OUT-PATIENTS AT THE ROYAL 





By E. S. GREW. 


sees, as it were, through a tube, and _ cannot 
detect objects off the direct line of sight. This 
disease is treated by medical and surgical means, 
and the earlier the treatment the more favourable 
are the chances of success. Exercises carried out 
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CHILDREN UNDERGOING EXERCISES FOR THE TREATMENT OF SQUINT WITH THE 


OF SYNOPTOPHORES, AT THE ROYAL WESTMINSTER OPHTHALMIC HOSPITAL. 





THE ORTHOPTOSCOPE IN USE: BY THE EMPLOYMENT OF THIS INSTRUMENT 

AT MOORFIELDS EYE HOSPITAL, THE PATIENT IS IMPELLED TO FOCUS BOTH 

EYES ON A GIVEN OBJECT, AND SO BY EXERCISING THE EYE MUSCLES 
TO ACCUSTOM BOTH EYES TO FOCUS WITHOUT SQUINTING. 


Photograph by courtesy of Moorfields Eye Hospital. 





OPHTHALMIC HOSPITAL. 
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by the unskilled with the idea of improving vision 
may result in disastrous delay. 

In recent years there has been a great advance 
in the treatment of retinal detachment, for which 
the main credit is due to the Swiss surgeon Gonin. 


He discovered that the retina became 
detached from the eye as the result of 
a tear or rift through which the fluid 
in the eye passed and floated the 
retina off. To remedy this he devised 
a cauterising operation by which the 
hole was plugged and the fluid could 
be evacuated. Subsequently, the use 
of electrical methods instead of the 
actual cautery has extended the scope 
and efficiency of this treatment, and 
in reasonably favourable circumstances 
success can be expected in 60 per cent. 
of the cases. This is a condition 
where, as in glaucoma, early treatment 
is of the utmost importance in attain- 
ing a proper replacement and good 
vision after operation. A recent case 
was that of a nurse who had lost the 
sight in one eye from detachment ; 
she had been wrongfully advised that 
treatment was not worth while. Later 
the other eye was similarly affected, 
and she was threatened with the en- 
tire loss of sight. But then, coming to 
** Moorfields,” the second eye was 
operated on with complete success, 
and while resting after operation, the 
first eye cleared up sufficiently for the hole to 
be seen, and after three operations, useful 
vision was restored in this eye also. 

The impprtance of continued research 
into the problems of eyesight nowhere appears 
more imperative than in those which affect 
the eyes of youth. More than a third of the 
boys and girls who were examined some years 
ago in schools were found to have defective 
vision and/or squint. Squint is not confined 
to the young. It can, and does, arise in older 
persons. In many cases of squint special 
exercises of the eye muscles—or orthoptics— 
are of value, especially as a prelude or 
sequel to operation. They are concerned in 
re-educating a “‘ lazy’ eye in which the sight 
has become weak through disuse, and in 
teaching the patient to use the two eyes in 
harmony, and so perceiving the same object 
in the same position simultaneously, then 
fusing the images in either eye into a single 
picture and finally developing full stereo- 
scopic vision. 

In some cases there is a potential or 
“‘latent’’ squint, in which the muscles 
focusing the eye are weak and may allow 
a true squint to manifest itself when any 
strain is imposed; in others there is a 
lack of co-ordination between muscles, so 
that, for example, there is a difficulty in 
converging the eyes to some near object, 
and in the treatment of these con- 
ditions, as well as of the true squint, 
orthoptic exercises are of great 
importance. 

These examples of the affections 
of eyesight, and of the need of 
intensive examination of the cause, 
the prevention and the cure, are 
by no means exhaustive. There are, 


which concern childhood, beginning 
with ophthalmia of the newborn; 
there are problems of industrial 
diseases, of -which one, Miners’ 
nystagmus, arising from insufficient 
lighting of the coal-mines, was first 
examined more than forty years ago ; 
there are problems of nutrition which 
are associated with defective vision ; 
there are the diseases which cause it 
and diseases arising from it; there 
is even the effect of Vitamin A, 
or rather of its absence, in the 
onset of night blindness to be 
considered. In short, the examin- 


one of the incompleted tasks’. of 
the century. — 


The great drive for waste paper goes om, and it must never slacken or cease as long as there is @ war to win—so turn oul every scrap you have. 


possibly, first and foremost, those- 


ation of the nation’s eyesight is. 
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THE NAZI FEAR OF INVASION: RUTHLESS DEMOLITION AT THE HAGUE. 





THE NAZIS’ RUTHLESS DESTRUCTION OF PRIVATE AND PUBLIC BUILDINGS AT THE 
HAGUE: A CHURCH ON THE OUTSKIRTS OF THE CITY WHERE. QUEEN WILHELMINA 
USED OCCASIONALLY TO WORSHIP. % 
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WHAT REMAINS OF THE FORMER PRIME MINISTER, DR. COLIJN’S, HOUSE IN THE 
WELL-KNOWN ZORGVLIET PARK, BETWEEN THE HAGUE AND SCHEVENINGEN. ONE 
OF THE MANY PRIVATE BUILDINGS RAZED TO THE GROUND. 





EVEN CHURCHES HAVE NOT BEEN SPARED BY THE RUTHLESS NAZI: A VIEW 
OF THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH, DEDICATED TO THE BLESSED MARTYRS OF 
GORINEHEM, IN ONE OF THE MODERN RESIDENTIAL DISTRICTS. 


Ever since the fall of France in 1940, the Germans have been fortifying their Atlantic 
coastline; from the northernmost tip of Holland down to the Bay of Biscay the 
enemy is on the qui vive, ceaselessly erecting a bastion which, he hopes, will prove 
invasion-proof. He allows nothing to stand in his way, and the above photographs 
show the ruthlessness of the Nazi methods when faced by the ever-present fear of 
Allied invasion. The scene of operations in this case is The Hague, where about 
one-fifth of the buildings have been demolished and between 90,000 and 100,000 
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ONE OF THE MODERN HIGH SCHOOLS—LYCEUMS—OF WHICH HOLLAND ERECTED 
A NUMBER BETWEEN THE TWO WORLD WARS. THE FINE BUILDING AS IT WAS 
PREVIOUS TO DEMOLITION. 











DEMOLITION WORK HAS BEGUN ON THE MODERN HIGH SCHOOL SHOWN ABOVE. 
SINCE THIS PHOTOGRAPH WAS TAKEN NEWS HAS REACHED THIS COUNTRY THAT 
THE DESTRUCTION IS COMPLETE. NOTHING REMAINS. 














HOLLAND'S BIGGEST HOSPITAL-——-THE RED CROSS HOSPITAL IN ‘THE SPORTLAAN AT THE 
HAGUE-—-ONCE OCCUPIED THIS SITE. NOW IT IS CLEARED UNDER THE NAZI SCHEME 
TO MAKE HOLLAND INVASION-PROOF,. 


people evacuated. Behind a first line of detence consisting of a concrete wall along 
the beach, a belt, 600 ft. wide and 14 miles inland, has been laid bare to form the 
real defence zone. Everything that stood in the way of the execution of this plan 
has been demolished, including five churches, the great Red Cross hospital and 
thousands of public and private buildings. The Hague, capital of the Netherlands, 
stands on a branch of the Leyden and Rotterdam Canal; before the war, it was 
the home of the Permanent Court of Arbitration. 
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MEMORIALS TO MILITARY HEROES iain tila ita atincinLsatiniiibiasion 
IN ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. 


SCULPTURES IN ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL: LIEUT.-GENERAL SIR RALPH ABERCROMBY (1734-1801), 


MORTALLY WOUNDED FIGHTING AGAINST THE FRENCH IN EGYPT; BY WESTMACOTT. : 
--- - - -- A A BUST TO THE MEMORY OF LIEUT.-GENERAL SIR THOMAS PICTON 


(1758-1815), WHO FELL AT WATERLOO; BY GAHAGAN. 


MAJOR-GENERAL ROBERT CRAUFURD AND MAJOR-GENERAL HENRY MACKINNON, WHO 
WERE KILLED AT CIUDAD RODRIGO, JANUARY 19, 1812; BY J. BACON, JUNR. 


MAJOR-GENERAL THE HON. SIR WILLIAM PONSONBY (1772-1815), WHO FELL 
IN THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO, JUNE 18, 1815; BY THEED AND BAILY, R.A. 


BUST OF MAJOR-GENERAL SLAIN BY A CANNON-B AT CORUNNA! LIEUT.-GENERAL SIR JOHN MOORE 


BURNT THE WHITE HOUSE, WASHINGTON : 
EXECUTED IN 1815 BY J. BACON, JUNR. 


ROBERT ROSS (1766-1814); BY J. KENDRICK, (1761-1809) ; 


In this, our third series of sculptures, we show monuments erected to some of our a Home of British Sculpture,"’ fifth of the series of holiday lectures on ‘‘ The Lore 
great generals and admirals. These tributes to the memory of famous men are and Traditions of Westminster Abbey,'’ made an interesting suggestion: “1 am 
mainly in the North and South Transepts of St. Paul's Cathedral, and are the work tempted,” he said, “to make an irreverent suggestion—that the row of staring 
of British sculptors. Mr. Arthur Gardner, F.S.A., in his lecture, “The Abbey as white marble statesmen in the North Transept would harmonise more with their 

(Continued opposite. 
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IN ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL : ERECTED ,IN MEMORY OF THE GREATEST ADMIRAL 
WHO EVER LIVED: LORD NELSON (1758-1805); BY FLAXMAN. 
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LORD RODNEY, VICE-ADMIRAL OF ENGLAND (1718-1792); BY ROSSI. DATED 1815. 
A TESTIMONY OF THE MANY IMPORTANT SERVICES RENDERED TO HIS COUNTRY. 


Continued.) 
surroundings if they were coloured. ... After all, sculpture has always been fully 
coloured in all the best periods of art. The ancient Greeks used colour freely.” 
The photographs on these two pages are reproduced by courtesy of the Warburg 
Institute, which, we take this opportunity of reminding our readers, took a series 
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MEMORIALS TO NAVAL HEROES 
IN ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. 
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THE HEAD OF NELSON FROM THE MONUMENT IN THE SOUTH TRANSEPT 
OF ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL ; BY FLAXMAN,. 
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FAMOUS FOR HIS BRILLIANT VICTORY OVER 
1794; BY FLAXMAN, 


ADMIRAL EARL HOWE (1726-1799), 
THE FRENCH FLEET OFF USHANT, JUNE 1, 


of photographs of effigies and tombs in connection with its work for the National 


Buildings Record. St. Paul's and the Abbey are the home ef English sculpture—a 
wonderful gallery of works of art, most of which are worthy of more gareful study 
than is usually aceorded them by the general public. 
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{THIN THE CUP,” by Phyllis Bottome (Faber and Faber; 8s. 6d.), must be 
regarded as a war story. Its hero, Dr. von Ritterhaus, is a Viennese half-Jew, 
and a fugitive from German oppression. He thinks his private life is finished ; his friends, 
we gather, all dropped him as the Nazis marched in—his beloved *‘ Aryan ” wife suddenly, 
from one moment to the next, came to look on him as a loathsome object, and simply 
went home, taking their child. He is a moral casualty ; but one thing ties him to existence 
-a forlorn hope of seeing the Nazis defeated. And,if anything can hold against them, 
it must be England ; England is his last straw. So, from the moment of arrival he probes 
these English, weighs them up and worries about their character, tries to make out whether 
they can do what they have to do. First, in the Munich days; then through the first 
years of war. 

But, of course, there has to be a story. Rudi is a psychiatrist; and the friend who 
got him into England happens to have a brother—the rich and great Lord Wendover— 
whose private life has gone wrong. He no longer loves his wife, and she has responded 
by becoming a nervous invalid. Will not Rudi go down to Silver Fountains, their country 
seat near Plymouth, and act as resident doctor at a good salary? Despite his left-wing 
views and his severe attitude to the English upper classes, Rudi makes no objection. He 
finds the position at Silver. Fountains most acute; Lord Wendover and his extremely 
young son are both in love with the Rector’s wife, a sweet and generous American who 
cannot bring herself to say no—and who would extend her favours to Rudi on the least 
encouragement. But he, though charmed, prefers the daughter of the great house. Mean- 
while, the Germans are bombing London: Silver Fountains becomes a hospital for raid 
casualties : then the blitz on Plymouth. And then, somehow or other, with some aid from 
faté, the jarring couples are reconciled ; while Rudi comes out pretty well for a “* ghost ” 
with a modest fortune and an unexceptionable young bride. 

Phyllis Bottome has great talent ; her story is always readable, and, in patches, better 
than readable. But it is not quite satisfactory. The war theme, though frequently 
recurring, has an air of parenthesis; and Rudi’s observations of English character do not 
amount to much. Perhaps he really 
got no farther than that. On the - 
other hand, it seems peculiar that . , 
the frivolous English did not find 
him a trifle heavy. At one moment 
he tells his girl that he has no 
habits —‘‘ such things as habits 
belong to old men with beards 
whose muscles are stiff.” And he 
expects her to smile. Also it must 
be said that “ Within the Cup,” 
though in the form of a diary, 
scarcely reads like a diary. But it 
has plenty of intelligence and good 
feeling, and of human interest. 

“The Returning Heart,” “by 
Dorothy Charques (Hamilton ; 
gs. 6d.), is the second volume of 
a trilogy. Unfortunately, I did not 
read ‘“* Time’s Harvest’ — unfor- 
tunately, not because the second 
volume can’t stand alone, but just 
because it is so attractive. How- 
ever, this part of the story opens 
in 1859. Joseph Hill has left the 
police force for conscience’ sake, and 
now finds it heavy going to bring 
up a family on what he and his 
wife can earn together. He is a 
dour man, hard on himself and those 
around him, the kind of father who 
is almost sure to estrange his sons 
as they grow up. And this he 
does—the eldest, Barny, makes a 
runaway match, is cast off, and + 
disappears into South Africa ; later, 
the Hills are very near losing 
Edmund in the same way. Joseph’s 
daughters are less at odds with 
him ; the good Lydia marries her 
preacher in all sedateness, and when 
Sarah takes wing—in the newly- 
genteel capacity of shop-assistant— 
she still has home as a refuge 
from an undecided young man. Neither Sarah nor her love affair could possibly be more 
charming. As time goes on, life runs more smoothly with the Hill family ; they are better 
off and closer to one another—even the old Barny discord is in a sad way resolved. But 
no account of what happens can suggest the charm of this book—so gracefully “‘ period,” 
yet without excess. Mrs. Charques has a most delicate touch; everything is both winning 
and restrained—the dialogue, the lovely bits of landscape, the emotion, the gleams of fun. 
She writes beautifully. 

Miss Winifred Duke has almost carried pathos too far. What became of Arthur of 
Brittany, supposing he was not murdered by his uncle, King John? Well—naturally 
we cannot guess. But—say he escaped : broken, and at first half-imbecile from ill-treatment ; 
a nameless outcast; a cripple flung here and there about the world, with no confidant 
but his bitter soul? There we have “ Royal Ishmael” (Jarrolds; 9s. 6d.). ‘ Raoul” 
becomes a servant of servants, yet fate is always violently confronting him with the past. 
Though one may tend to skip background patches—for the author knows her history very 
well and sometimes enlarges on it when she need not—this tale is both original, and moving ; 
it is, however, too moving—too much in the same strain. 

“ Pride of the Family,” by Rosalind Wade (Cassell ; 10s. 6d.), was spoilt for me by my 
distaste for the heroine. She started life by seducing—that is the word—a brilliant young 
married officer; forced him to give up his career, and broke with her family in righteous 
wrath because her papa, the General, showed displeasure. (As for the young man, he did 
not live long enough to repent in full.) Since then she has maintained herself, and brought 
up her’son, im proud remoteness, But riper years, and a belated eye for the main chance, 
now induce her to return home—if possible, to kiss and be friends. And she is surprised 
and superior when it turns out not to be possible. The trouble is that Rosalind Wade 
expects us to like this Alison; but I could not do it. 

A. D. Wintle’s * A2sop ” (Gollancz ; 7s. 6d.) seems to be educational. That is to say, 
while calling itself a novel, it merely tells the story of Afsop, or the stories about him, in 
connected form, with perfect simplicity. Or so I gathered, for I can pretend to no know- 
ledge of the subject. In any case, it is the easiest of reading. 

Carol Goes on the Stage,” by Helen Dore Boylston (Bodley Head; 7s. 6d.), might 
also be described as educational, and again it is extremely easy to read. Miss Boylston 
here depicts the first step in a budding actress’s career—the dramatic school. She has 
already done the same for nursing, in many volumes, and no doubt we shall see much more 
of Carol before long. 

‘The Emperor's Snuff-Box " (Hamilton ; 8s.) is John Dickson Carr at his very best. 
A French seaside resort ; @ neat and dark mystery; a still more neat, and humorous, 
emotive tangle. And all with no visible exertion! Mabel Seeley’s “* Eleven Came Back ” 
(Collins ; 8s. 6d.)—murder in the wilds of Wyoming—does not reach these heights, but it 
is a good story kK. Joun. 











4000-lb. bombs, on enemy 
communiqués of considerable damage being done. 











THE R.A.F.’S 8000-LB. BOMB: A CLOSE-UP OF THE HUGE CYLINDER OF DESTRUCTION IN FRONT OF THE 

LANCASTER WHICH WILL CARRY 
This is one of the first photographs to be released officially of the R.A.F.’s heavyweight bomb—a huge cylinder, packed 
with devastating destructive power, and weighing no less than 8000 Ib. 
ets in Germany and Italy, and aerial photography has borne out the usually terse official 
The exact blasting power of these monsters is, for obvious reasons, a 
secret, but it is common knowledge that it is terrific and that the Germans have ample proof of its efficacy. 
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RUSSIA» SERBIA ; JAPAN; REMINISCENCES: A MISCELLANY. 


OF all the books I have seen designed to instruct English-speaking readers about our 
Soviet friends, the most attractive is ‘ PicrortaL History oF Russta.’’ From 
Rurik to Stalin: 1000 years of Russian History in Pictures. By Alexander Howard and 
Ernest Newman. With over 500 Illustrations, Maps and Charts (Hutchinson; 14s. 6d.). 
Referring to the twenty years’ allian¢e -between Great Britain and the U.S.S.R., the 
authors declare : -“‘ It is imperative that people whose joint efforts are destined to shape 
the future of the world should know each other more intimately. That people are thirsting 
for more knowledge of Russia, and vice versa, is strikingly illustrated by the “ Write Russia’ 

idea now spreading throughout the U.S.A. Farmers of the Middle West are writing letters 
attached to war relief gifts for soldiers of the Red Army; men and women of the great 
Ural war factories are sending letters by the thousand to their opposite numbers in the 
U.S.A. arms plants. The American War Relief organisation is the clearing-house for this 
avalanche of correspondence, and ... the Moscow Government acts, free of charge, as 
translator and forwarder.” This lavishly pictured quarto presents the story of Russia, 
succinctly but comprehensively, since the foundation of the Rurik dynasty in 862 A.p., 
** showing the gradual emergence of Muscovy, the rise of the Russia of the Czars, followed 
by the great revolution of 1917, and ending with Churchill’s visit to Stalin in 1942.” 
While its appeal is primarily to the eye, it compresses countless historical facts into notes 
on the illustrations, an outline of Russian history, and appendices comprising a chrono- 
logical table, data regarding the Soviet system, statistics of population, trade, production 
and finance, a classified bibliography, and a ‘‘ Who’s Who” of eminent living personalities. 

In the ** Who’s Who ” section we find a noted theatrical producer, Usevelod Meyerhold, 
who also figures prominently in ‘‘ THEATRE 1N Soviet Russia.” By André van Gyseghem. 
With 24 Illustrations (Faber ; 12s. 6d.). This book deals with the period since the Russian 
Revolution. ‘“ I have written,’’ says the author, “ from the angle of a workman in the 
theatre, but I have striven always to keep in mind the needs of the interested theatre- 
goer.”” His comparisons of modern Soviet drama and stage methods with our own, especially 
in training young actors and actresses, indicate that he thinks they do these things better 

in Russia. Chapters are devoted 

to Meyerhold, with his Communist 

outlook and non-realistic production 

: : _methods recalling the old Kabuki 

gc drama of Japan, to the Moscow 

Art Theatre, and other phases 

of Russian theatrical life, such as 

theatres for children, trade unions, 
and the Red Army. 

Mention of the Kabuki plays 
occurs, incidentally, in ““ YEAR oF 
THE Witp Boar.” An American 
Woman in Japan. By Helen Mears 
(Peter Davies ; 12s. 6d.). This is the 
most revealing book known to me 
on modern Japanese domestic life, 
social problems and political con- 
troversies, besides being extremely 
interesting and readable as a 
personal story. The author stayed 
with an English friend in Tokyo 
during the critical years immediately 
preceding the war, when the coming 
clash was foreseen by the Japanese, 
but observant foreigners were still 
free and unmolested. She had 
unusual opportunities for meeting 
all sorts of people, studying in- 
dustrial conditions, and talking 
frankly with Japanese men of 
knowledge and distinction. Through 
a Japanese girl whose Communist 
husband was’ imprisoned for 
** dangerous thoughts ” (stimulated 
by the Russian Revolution), she 
came to understand the rigid family 
system and formalised home life 
that keep Japanese women in sub- 
IT OVER ENEMY TERRITORY. jection. In a passage explaining 
the book’s title, we learn that the 
the ‘** year of the wild boar ’’ marks the 
end of acycle of twelve years, each 
named from one of the creatures 
forming the Chinese signs of the 
zodiac. ‘‘ Every zodiacal sign,’’ said the author’s Japanese informant, “ has its own legends 
and superstitions. The wild boar is a dangerous symbol—Usa Hachiman, god of war, rides 
on his back.” The monologue from which this extract is drawn illuminates the origin 
and motives of Japanese aggression. 

What the “ Pictorial History of Russia" does to teach us about the U.S:S.R. is done, 
on a smaller scale, regarding a Slav nation of the Balkans in “ THe STRUGGLE OF THE 
Serss.” By K. St. Pavlowitch. With Foreword by Field-Marshal Lord Milne. Trans- 
lated from the French by Mark Clement. With 24 Illustrations and Map (Standard Art 
Book Co. ; 5s.). Here, similarly, a concise outline of Serbian history is followed by a stirring 
account of Yugoslavia’s part in the present war, the murderous bombing of Belgrade, and 
the gallant exploits of the Serb guerrillas under General Mihajlovic. Both the letterpress 
and photographs offer terrible evidence of enemy atrocities. The author remarks that 
General Mihajlovic has already created “ a second front ” in Europe. 

Many readers familiar with tle ex-Governor of Sinai’s entertaining books, concerned 
mainly with his experiences there and in Egypt, may be surprised to learn from his latest 
work—* Harr a Lire.” By Major C. S. Jarvis, C.M.G. Illustrated (Murray; 15s.)— 
that he began life as a seaman in the Merchant Navy, and voyaged to Australia and back 
in a sailing-ship. On his return he joined the Yeomanry and served in the South African 
War. These phases of his earlier career are recorded in detail im the first two parts of the 
present volume, while a third describes soldiering and sport (chiefly fishing) in Ireland. 
Having already covered his subsequent career in the Middle East in several books, including 
“* Yesterday and To-day in- Sinai,” ‘“‘ The Back-Garden of Allah,” “* Scattered Shots ” and 
“Three Deserts,” he finds a complete autobiography impracticable. It was on the 
advice of Rudyard Kipling, to whose personality he pays admiring tribute in various 
references and quotations, that he avoided the mistake of putting all his literary eggs in 
one basket. Like its predecessors, this new book is permeated with the author’s delightful 
humour, vivid descriptive power, and sound judgment on matters of serious importance. 

Much the same humorous spirit, combined with sympathetic interest in the African 
native, makes for good reading in “ Tue Diary or A District Orricer.” By Kenneth 
Bradley, author of “ Africa Notwithstanding.” With Foreword by Lord Hailey and Map 
of the author’s tours (Harrap; 5s.). This is a lighthearted account of work in Northern 
Rhodesia as guide, friend and adviser to local chiefs under the system of Indirect Rule. 
The diary was largely written under canvas during Mr. Bradley’s tours through his district 
in 1939. He laughs at himself as a kind of Pooh Bah in the multiplicity of his duties, but 
* Adding even one very small brick to the foundation of a future African civilisation 
seems . . . the best we can do. And it is going on all over Africa. And it’s worth doing.” 
As an example of the author’s self-satirising vein, take his description of theatrical efforts 
by native village school-children. One closes the book feeling that, if this genial spirit 
prevails, all is well with British colonial administration. Cuartes E. Byves. 
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By Appointment 


Since the Battle of Valmy (1792), the first 
victory of the French Republican Army 
over the combined might of the German 
and Austrian forces, then, as now, the 
enemies of Democracy, Schweppes Table 
Waters have maintained undisputed pride 


of place as the finest in the world. 


Now, ~ assist the United Nations’ effort 
towards the liberation of enslaved 
Europe, Schweppes Table Waters have, 
under an order of the Ministry of Food, 
given way to a war standard quality, 
supplied under a National Label. With 
the restoration of Peace, Schweppes. will 
return to their own standard, famous 


for 150 years. 


Schweppes 


Table Waters 











This, you remember, was the mascot 


of the Humber Snipe. 


It was the Rootes Group that gave 
you the Humber Snipe. With victory 
achieved, their principal objective will 


_be the creation of still finer cars. 











ADOT Rp 


ROOTES SECURITIES LTD 
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Our seamen in this war have proved 


its glorious traditions. 


...-— Save for Victory 


Elizabethans All 


Drake, in his 
immortal ship 

still sails the seas 
where English 
mariners fight. 

He marvels at 

the ships beyond 
his dream—the great 
grey fortresses 

that wait and watch 
in Northern mists; 
the submarines 
who singe and sink 
in the Middle Seas; 
the fireships 

that fly!!! 


But most he loves . . . 


the little ships 
that fight the way 
he fought : launches, 


torpedo boats, 


corvettes, destroyers— 


swift, daring, deadly, 
darting through spray 
and smoke—to kill 
at the foeman’s door. 
And the lads who 
man them— 
accountants, farmers, 
shopmen, clerks, 
smiths, carpenters 
fishermen—who, 
whether cradled 

in the hills, in towns, 
or by the creek—all, 
all smell the salt 

‘of rolling waters— 
where England’s 
greatness rides— 
Elizabethans All. 


* * * * 
that they 
And 


belong to this unconquerable brotherhood. 


our humble savings are helping them to maintain 


SAVE MORE. 








Issued by the National Savings Committee 











vf, After four years of war 

| Harrods can still offer 
i a comprehensive range 
of Men’s Ready-to- 
Wear Overcoats in pre-war qualities. 
These are made in the season’s latest 
styles and maintain all the traditions 
of cut, fit and finish for which Harrods 
have always been so justly famed. 


the man's shop 


HARRODS LTD LONDON SW1 

















PROBLEM: RAISE 10,000 CUBIC YDS 
OF ROCK per day from 113 ft. below 


lake surface! 





Keeping things on the move in 
industry is a vital task today. 
Pioneers in the use of rubber in 
industrial transport, Goodyear are 
helping to overcome such problems 
as :— 
Copper deposits were found at the 
bottom of a lake, 113 feet below the 
surface. Dredging with flexible 
rubber sleeves was the only means 
to bring the metal up, yet ordinary 
rubber sleeves would not stand up 
to the wear imposed on them. 

To operate this, one of the world’s 
deepest draws, Goodyear Rubber 
Dredging Sleeves were _ used. 
Heavily impregnated to resist the 
abrasive action of rock, metal and 
the motion of water, Goodyear 
rubber sleeves are helping to extract 
10,000 cubic yards of metal-bearing 
rock per day from this deposit. 


cAnother ai 
GOODZYEAR 


contribution to Progress 
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The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing to war conditions are advertised in this publication should not be taken as an indication that they are necessarily available for export. 
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Children have a special claim to Horlicks 
— please leave it for them 


ONE REASON why Horlicks is scarce are doing vital work under most trying 

is that it is included inemergency rations _—_ conditions. 

supplied to sailors and airmen, who may Nevertheless, some Horlicks is still 

have to live for many days withort being suppliedtothe shops. Please leave 

normal supplies of food. it for those who need it most. And make 
Horlicks also goes to hospitals, tocer- Horlicks by mixing it with water only. 

tain war factories, and to miners who ‘The milk is already in it. 


HORLICKS 


Everything 
from the Cap down 


In the course of making uni- 
forms we have always to 
consider over 200 different 
regulations, covering the 
various Armies, Navies, Air 
Forces and Women’s Services 
of Britain, of our Empire and 
of our Allies’ fighting forces. 
Then there are underclothes 
and accessories which present 
their own problems, not so 
rigid, but sufficiently exact- 
ing. In our own modest way 
we have to do quite a lot of 
dead reckoning in order to 
keep our uniform _ service 
complete. 





R.A.F. Jacket and Trousers » 
from £12 26 


AUSTIN REED 


OF REGENT STREET AND PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Telephone: Regent 6789 








SAUCEPANS MADE SPITFIRES—OLD BOOKS MAKE SHELL 





By Appointment to 
H.M. King George VI. 
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Stands Sujoteme 


Maximum Prices: per bottle 25/3; Half bottle 13,3. Gt. Britain & Northern Ireland only 





CASES. TURN THEM OUT NOW—THE NEED IS URGEN 
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Seeing things 





Photograph shows a 1,000,000-voli flash 
rs Natfwnal Physical Laboratories 
box Photos.) 


It was due to the mechanical eye (of the camera) that details of 
this apparition, invisible to human eyes, are revealed. 

The advantages and disad vantages of some metal, compared with 
another, mity not he visible at first glance, hut practice alone will 


prove, as w hen Reynolds Light Alloy Products supplant heavier 


REWRDEDS 


metals in Industry and Architecture 


Just a matter ot 


right perspective. 


TUBES -RODS- SECTIONS: SHEET & STRIP IN "HIDUMINIUM" ALUMINIUM ALLOYS 


i seeing things 4 m 












LTD. & REYNOLDS ROLLING MILLS LTD BIRMINGHAM, 1} 
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\ 5 HEN lines of communication have to be contrived and maintained 


over wild and rugged territory the Schermuly Pistol Rocket Apparatus is 


invaluable. With this compact and serviceable equipment rope lines can 


be projected for considerable distances with great accuracy, thus 


simplifying the erection of temporary bridges and aerial ropeways and 
greatly facilitating the continual flow of supplies, and 


the ease of handling adds to its value in emergencies. 


THE SCHERMULY PISTOL 
APPARATUS LIMITED, 


P NTrD In EnGianD Tes li.versares Lonpow News anv Sxercn, Lro., Multord 


Sur wEK 25, 1943. egistered as a srowepaper for 
Axgeuts tor Australasia : Gordow and Gotch, Ltd 
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ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


» London, W.C.2 
transmission in the United Kingdom and to Canada and Newfoundland by Magazine Post. En 
Kram bes ; Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbame, Adelaide, and Perth, W.A. : Christchurch, Wellington, A 
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From’ 


The development and construction of the modern high-speed motor boat 


into an cfficient fighting vessel_is one of the achievements of 


THE BRITISH POWER BOAT COMPANY LTD. 


and Pubushed Weekly at the 


, Commonweaith House, 1, ‘New ‘Uxtord Street W.Ck SaruRpay 
tered a» Second-Class atter at the New Vork (N.Y.) Post Office, 1903 
uckland aod Dunedin, Launceston and Hobart, Tasmania 





